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THE SCHOLAR IN THE COMMUNITY * 



ALL civilized countries live under a govern- 
ment by popular opinion. In proportion as 
public opinion is wise and enlightened, the 
government will be enlightened and wise. 
In other words, the people will always have as good a 
government as their intelligence and patriotism deserve, 
and no better. In the long run government can be 
made better only by the improvement of the public 
opinion on which it rests. This can be done only by 
the spread of knowledge and the development of the 
moral sense. It is one of the chief duties of the univer- 
sity to send out men who, by their personal influence, 
shall help in the making of good citizens. The manage- 
ment of a g^eat republic in these days is not a simple 
thing. Our nation has within itself a host of evil 
forces, and these forces will destroy it if their influence 
is not met by still more potent forces working together 
for good. We must know these evil influences, their 
origin, their power, and their results, if we are to do 
effective work against them. In this need lies the 
reason for your education. 

The nation and the university have the right to 
expect of you, as educated men and women, to stand 
everywhere as forces on the side of good government. 
Not that you should be good citizens merely; that you 
should observe the laws, deal justly with your neigh- 

*AddreM to the Clati of 1893, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
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bors, pay your debts, support your families, and keep 
out of jail. All this we expect of men in general ; but 
as you have had opportunities not granted to the major- 
ity, the state has the right to expect more of you. It 
asks not only that you should break none of its laws, 
but that you should help to make and sustain wise laws ; 
that you should stand for good, for right living, right 
thinking, and right acting in the community. It expects 
you to do this, even at a sacrifice of your own personal 
interests. If you should not so stand, your education 
has been a losing bargain. It has simply "sharpened 
your claws and whetted your tusks" that you may the 
more easily prey upon your unenlightened neighbors. 

What then shall the State expect of you more than 
of the others ? Where shall you stand when the count 
is taken in politics, in morals, in religion? If you are to 
help raise the standard of public opinion, you must 
address yourself to the work in earnest. You must not 
stand aloof from the people it is your duty to help. 
Yet, standing with the masses, you should never lose 
yourself in the mass. You must keep your own com- 
pass and know your own road. The mass will move 
to the left when your instincts and principles tell you 
to go to the right. You may find it a hard struggle, 
and may seem to fail at last ; but a force once exerted 
can never be lost. 

It is not your duty to join yourself to organizations 
which can take away any part of your freedom. It is 
not your duty to vote the ticket of my party, nor of 
your party, nor that of any one of the time-honored 
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political organizations into which men naturally fall. 
For you and I know that the questions which divide the 
great parties of a free country are not, as a rule, ques- 
tions of morals or good citizenship. The sheep are 
never all on one side, nor the goats on the other. Party 
divisions are based, for the most part, on hereditary 
tendencies, on present expediencies, and hopes of tem- 
porary gain, and too often on the distribution of power 
and plunder, of power to plunder. When your party is 
led by bad men, or when its course is headed in the 
wrong direction, your State expects you as educated 
men to know it. 

Your State expects you to have the courage of your 
convictions. Your State expects you to have the power 
to stand alone — to bolt, if need be, when other modes of 
protest fail. You will not win friends by asserting 
your manhood against partisan pressure. You will not 
pave the way to a vote of thanks or a nomination to 
Congress, but you will keep your own self-respect, and 
some day, when the party recovers its senses, you will 
see it come in full run in your direction. 

One duty of the scholar in politics is to serve as an 
antidote to the thick-and-thin partisan — the rock-ribbed 
Bourbon of any party, who learns nothing, and scruples 
at nothing. A good citizen, as has been well said, can- 
not vote an unscratched ticket. The man who does so, 
in whatever party, leaves in the course of years few 
sorts of rascals, public or private, unsupported by his 
vote. The men whom your vote helps to elect are prop- 
erly regarded as your representatives, and the knave, 
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the trickster, the gambler, the drunkard, the briber, the 
boss, should not rightfully represent you. If such do 
represent you, it would be better for our country if you 
were left unrepresented, and the State has made a 
losing bargain in educating you. 

I do not plead for political isolation. That you stand 
aloof from the majority, is no proof that you are right 
and they are wrong. For the most part, we believe, the 
feeling of the majority is not far from right. The great 
heart of the republic beats true. To doubt this would 
be to despair of popular government. But whether 
right or wrong, the majority of the party are not the 
keepers of your conscience. Your conscience is your 
own. "I went into this convention," said a brave man 
once, "a free man, with my own head under my own 
hat, and a free man I meant to come out of it." The 
opinions of the majority are molded by the few. That 
among these few who would mold opinion you should 
stand, is a reason for your training in the science of 
government. In all questions of public or private 
policy, be yourself, no matter who your grandfather 
was, no matter who your neighbor may be. If you are 
born and bred in any party, think of these things. A 
heredity yoke is ignoble; shake it off, and then, when 
once a free man, you may resume your place, if you 
choose. If there must be a heredity partisanship in 
your family, be you the man to start it. Be the first 
in your dynasty, and encourage your son to be the 
first in his. 

But your State expects more of you than mere inde- 
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pendence of heredity prejudices. Let it never be said 
of you : "It is for his interest to do so and so ; there- 
fore we can count on him. He lives in the First Ward ; 
therefore he believes in prohibition. He lives in the 
Sixth Ward; therefore his vote is for free whisky. 
He will make by this thing; therefore he favors that 
course of action." It is much easier to be independent 
of political bosses than to be free from the dictation of 
your own selfish instincts. But the good citizen is 
superior to the prejudices of his locality, to the selfish 
interests of his trade. The good man is a citizen of 
the State, not of the Sixth Ward — not of the iron 
county, nor of the raisin county, nor of the State 
merely, nor of the United States. The good citizen is 
a citizen of the world; itself, as citizenship improves, 
becoming one vast community, the greatest of all repub- 
lics. For true patriotism is not a matter of waving 
flags and Fourth of July orations. It lies not in de- 
nouncing England nor in fighting Chile; not in cock- 
crowing nor in bull-baiting. It consists in first know- 
ing what is time about one's own community or coun- 
try, and then in the willingness to sink one's personal 
interest in the welfare of the whole. All patriotism 
which involves neither knowledge nor self-devotion is 
a worthless counterfeit. 

We have the right to expect the scholar to serve as 
an antidote to the demagogue. You have been trained 
to recognize the fetiches and bugaboos of the past; 
you should know those of the present. Notions as 
wild, if not as wicked, as the witchcraft that haunted 
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Salem two hundred years ago still vex our American 
life. The study of history is your defense against 
these. As "the running stream, they dare na' cross," 
kept off the witches of old, so will your studies in this 
field defend you from bugaboos, alive or dead. You 
hold the magic wand before which the demagogue is 
silent and harmless. It is your duty and privilege to 
use it for the people's good. 

It is true that America is not the best governed of 
the civilized nations. You know that this is so. You 
know that America's foreign policy is weak, vacillating, 
inefficient. You know that her internal policy is lavish, 
careless, unjust. You know that we no longer send, as 
in the old days, "our wisest men to make the public 
laws." You know that our legislative bodies, from the 
board of Aldermen to the United States Senate, are not 
always bodies of which we are proud. You know that 
their members often are not men in whom the people 
have confidence. Our civil service has been one of the 
worst "on the planet our foreign service has been the 
laughing stock of Europe. Our courts of justice, on the 
whole the soundest part of our government, are not 
all that they should be. Too often they are neither 
swift nor sure. Too often the blindfold goddess who 
rules over them is quick to discern the pressure of the 
finger of gold on the "wrong side of the balances." 
Our currency fluctuates for the benefit of the gambler, 
who thrives at the laborers' cost. In all this our own 
California offers no exception. The history of her gov- 
ernment is a short one, but it is long with the records 
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of misrule and corruption. Her average of general 
intelligence is high. Her average of special knowledge 
is low, and equally low is her standard of patriotism. 

All these things we know, and worse, and they vex 
us and discourage us, and some there are among us 
who wish that we had a heaven-descended aristocracy, 
an aristocracy of brains at least, who could take these 
things out of the people's hands, out of your hands and 
mine, and make them and keep them right. I do not 
feel thus. It is better that the people should suffer, with 
the remedy in their own hands, than that they should be 
protected by some power not of themselves. Badly 
though the people may manage their own affairs, the 
growth of the race depends upon their doing it. We 
would rather the people would rule ill through choice 
than that they should be ruled well through force. 
The Reign of Terror gives more hope for the future 
than the reign of the good King Henry. The story of 
the decline and fall of empires is the story of the 
growth of man. 

It is not that the laws of England should be made 
better that Gladstone took into partnership, as law- 
makers, two millions of England's farmers and work- 
men who can barely read or write. The laws for a 
time, at least, will not be as good, but those for whom 
the laws are made will be better, and the good of the 
people is the object of law. It is not our confidence in 
Irish wisdom and prudence that leads every American 
to approve of Home Rule in Ireland. It is our sym- 
pathy with Irish manhood and our belief that Irish 
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manhood can manage its own affairs. It is not that our 
Southern States should be better governed that three 
millions of freedmen, little more intelligent in the mass 
than the dog or horse with which a few years before 
they had been bought and sold, were given the right 
to vote. No better for the State, perhaps ; for an igno- 
rant vote is a cowardly vote, and a vote which money 
will buy. No better for the State, but better for 
humanity, that her laws should recognize the image of 
God hidden in each dusky skin. For lawlessness, 
turbulence, misgovemment is better than prosperity 
with its heel on the neck of a silent race which cannot 
rise nor speak. 

But all government by the people is made better 
when the people come to know and feel its deficiencies. 
No abuse can survive long when the people have located 
it. When the masses know what hurts them, that 
particular wrong must cease. Its life depends upon 
its appearing in the disguise of a public blessing. 
Straight thinking, as you have learned, comes before 
straight acting, and both we expect of you. To you, 
as educated men and women, the people have a right 
to look. They have a right to expect your influence 
in the direction of the ideal government, the republic 
in which government by the people shall be good gov- 
ernment as well; the government from which no man 
nor woman shall be excluded, and in which ho man nor 
woman shall be ignorant, or venal, or corrupt. 

The influence of the university life is in the direction 
of high ideals. The trained mind is the best keeper of 
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the clear conscience. It is the duty of the university to 
fill the student's mind with high notions of how his 
personal, social, and political life ought to be conducted 
and to lead him toward discontent with that which is 
on a lower plane. You have all heard it said that cer- 
tain reforms in American life are advocated only by 
college professors and by boys just out of college. It 
is said that these notions of college boys would be 
admirable in Utopia, but a^e ridiculous in nineteenth- 
century America. We are told that self-seeking and 
corruption are essential elements in our American life. 
That in our political and social battles we must not be 
squeamish, but must fight our adversaries as devils 
are said to fight each other — with fire. Of course, this 
charge of Utopianism is in the main true, and I trust 
that it may remain so. The Utopian element is one 
which our life sorely needs. We have fought the devil 
with fire long enough. Too long have we attempted 
good results by evil means. Too long has the right 
been grandly victorious through bribery, falsehood, and 
fraud, till we are more afraid of the bad means of our 
friends than the bad ends of our adversaries. 

What though all reform seems Utopian, — does that 
absolve you? Unless your soul dwells in Utopia, life 
is not worth the keeping. Your windows should look 
toward heaven, not into the gutter. You should stand 
above the level of the world's baseness and filth. If our 
scholars do not so stand — if our training end in the 
production merely of sharper manipulators than those 
we had before (and we know there is an undercurrent 
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in our college life tending just in that direction), then 
the sooner we bar our windows and don our striped 
uniforms, the better for the country. 

But we need not take this dark view of the future. 
We know that, on the whole, training makes for virtue. 
There is a natural connection between "Sweetness and 
Light." We know that whatever leads the youth to 
look beyond the narrow circle in which he stands, is 
his best safeguard against temptation. We know that 
if the youth fall not, the man will stand. I shall not 
argue this question. I assume it as a fact of experi- 
ence, and it is this fact which gives our public-school 
system, of which my life and yours is in some degree 
a product, the right to exist. "A dollar in a university," 
says Emerson, "is worth more than a dollar in a jail. If 
you take out of this town the ten honestest merchants, 
and put in ten rogues, with the same amount of capital, 
the rates of insurance will soon indicate it, the sound- 
ness of the banks will show it, the highways will be less 
secure, the schools will feel it, the children will bring 
home their little dose of poison, the judge will sit less 
firmly on his bench, and his decisions will be less up- 
right; he has lost so much support and constraint, 
which we all need, and the pulpit will betray it in a 
laxer rule of life." If taking from the community ten 
good men and replacing them with bad men work this 
evil, what will come from doing the reverse? If we 
add ten good men — one good man — ^to any community, 
the banks, the courts, the churches, the schools will 
feel it as an impulse, toward better things. 
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The statesmanship of every nation has regarded the 
development of higher education as a plain duty to 
itself. The great universities of the world have arisen, 
not from the overflow of riches, but from the nation's 
need of men. The University of Leyden was founded 
in the darkest days of Holland's history as the strongest 
barrier Holland could raise against Spanish oppres- 
sion — as the most effective weapon she could place in 
the hands of William the Silent. 

For the State — ^that is, every man in the State — is 
helped and strengthened by all that makes its members 
wiser, better, or more enlightened. That you are edu- 
cated, if educated aright, tends to raise the price of 
every foot of land around you. When Emerson, and 
Hawthorne, and Thoreau lived in Concord, this fact 
was felt in the price of every city lot in Concord. Men 
from other towns were willing to pay money in order 
to live near them. When a smart lawyer, a few years 
ago, was elected governor of Massachusetts, there 
were men who left that State rather than that he should 
be their governor. You and I are not so sensitive, 
perhaps; but however that may be, the election of a 
bad man as governor will be felt in the falling price 
of land and houses, in the falling price of honesty and 
truth in the markets of the nation. 

As in political, so in social life, should the student 
stand as a barrier against materialism. Not alone 
against the elaborate materialism of the erudite phil- 
osopher. Its virus, dry and dusty, attenuated by its 
transfer from Germany, can rarely do much harm. 
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But there is a subtler materialism which pervades our 
whole life. It sits in the cushioned pews of our 
churches, as well as in our marts of trade. It preaches 
the gospel of creature comforts and the starvation of 
the spirit. It preaches the gospel of selfhood, instead 
of the law of love. It asks of all the scholar should 
hold dear, — of truth, and beauty, and goodness, and 
sweetness, and light, — what are these things worth? 
If they will bring no money in this world, nor save our 
souls in the next, we want nothing of them. Wherever 
you go after you leave the college halls you will feel 
the chill of this materialism. You must keep your 
sympathies warm, and your soul open to all good 
influences, to keep it away. 

There is, too, a sort of skepticism about us against 
which the scholar should be proof. Once the skeptic 
was the man simply who had his eyes open; the man 
who questioned nature and life, and from such ques- 
tioning has all of our knowledge -come. But question- 
ing with eyes open is not the same as doubting with 
eyes closed. There is a doubting which saps the foun- 
dation of all growth, which cuts the nerve of all prog- 
ress. It is the question of Pilate, who doubted — "What 
is truth?" Whether, indeed, any truth exists? And 
whether, after all, being is other than seeming? 

Every robust human life is a life of faith. Not faith 
in what other men have said and thought about life, or 
death, or fate ; but faith that there is something in the 
universe that transcends man and all man's conceptions 
of right and wrong, and which it is well to know. 
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Some forty years ago a president of the University . • 
of Indiana is reported to have said: "The people 
insist on being humbugged ; so it is our duty to hum- 
bug them." Great is the power of Humbug, and many 
and mighty are his prophets! Do you never believe 
this. A pin-prick in the ribs will kill the charlatan, but 
the man who is genuine throughout is clad in triple 
armor. To him and to his teachings will the people 
turn long after the power of humbug is forgotten. 
The studies you have followed as a scholar should teach 
you to know and value truth. You have found some 
things which you should know as true, judged by any 
tests the world can offer. 

In his relations with others, the scholar must be 
tolerant. Culture comes from contact with many 
minds. To the uncultured mind, things unfamiliar 
seem uncouth, outlandish, abhorrent. A wider ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of our neighbor gives us 
more respect for his ideas and ways. He may be 
wrong-headed and perverse ; but there is surely some- 
thing we can learn from him. So with other nations 
and races. Each can teach us something. In civilized 
lands the foreigner i$ no longer an outcast, and object 
of fear or abhorrence. The degree of tolerence which 
is shown by any people toward those whose opinions 
differ from their own is one of the best tests of civiliza- 
tion. It is a recognition of individuality and the rights 
of the individual in themselves and in others. 

I need not dwell on this. The growth of tolerance 
is one of the most important phases in the history of 
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modern civilization. The right of freedom of the 
mind, the right of private interpretation, is a birth- 
right of humanity. As the scholar has taken a noble 
part in the struggle which has won for us this freedom, 
so should he guard it in the future as one of his highest 
possessions. It is each man's right to hew his own 
pathway toward the truth. If there be in this country 
a town, North, South, East, West, on the banks of the 
Yazoo, or the Hudson, or the Sacramento, where an 
honest man cannot speak his honest mind without risk 
of violence or of social ostracism, in that town our 
freedom is but slavery still, and our civilization but a 
barbarism thinly disguised. 

The man who speaks may be a sage or a fool; he 
may be wise as a serpent, or harmless as a calf; he 
may please us or not ; yet, whatever he be, his freedom 
of speech is his American birthright. To words, if 
you like, you can answer with words. The whole 
atmosphere is yours, from which to frame your replies. 
If you are right, and he is wrong, so much the stronger 
will your answer be. But the club, the brick, the shot- 
gun, or the dynamite bomb are not the answer of the 
free man or the brave. They convince nobody ; and of 
all oppressive laws, the law which is taken in the hands 
of the mob is the most despotic and most dangerous. 

The scholar should never allow himself to become a 
mere iconoclast. He has no strength to waste in con- 
troversy. Truth is non-resistant because its enemies 
cannot last. There is not much to be gained from 
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tearing down. Build something better, and the old 
will disappear of itself. 

When a righteous man attempts to reform society by 
attacking an unrighteous man, the public forms a ring 
around the two, to see that there is fair play, and that 
truth and falsehood are given alike a fair show. Soon 
the public ceases to be interested in the question of who 
is right, and becomes interested in who is the best 
fellow. 

The people have the right to expect of the scholar 
growth. One of the saddest products of the college is 
that which in science is called "arrested development." 
When the student is transplanted from the hotbed of 
the college to the cold soil of the world, his growth 
sometimes ceases, to the disappointment of his friends 
and the dismay of those who have faith in higher edu- 
cation. Without that perseverance which thrives 
under adversity, your attainments in college will avail 
you little. 

You have reached one port in the journey of life; 
and of this achievement you have the right to be 
proud. But the first port is not the end of the voyage. 
The great ocean is still beyond you, and the value of 
the voyage in the long run is proportionate to the 
distance of the port for which you are bound. It takes 
a longer preparation and a larger equipment for a 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope than for a sail to 
the "Isle of Dogs." 

The value of a life is measured by its aim rather 
than by its achievement Loftiness of aim is essential 
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to loftiness of spirit. Nothing that is really high can 
be reached in a short time nor by any easy route. Most 
men, as men go, aim at low things, and they reach the 
object of tlieir ambitions. They have only to move in 
straight lines to an end clearly visible. Not so with 
you. You are bound on a quest beyond the limit of 
your vision. There are mountains to climb, rivers to 
ford, deserts to cross on your search for the Holy 
Grail. The end is never in sight. You have always 
to trust and struggle on, parting company at every 
step with those who have chosen more accessible goals 
or are diverted from the great quest by chance attrac- 
tions. "Heaven is not reached by a single bound," 
nor by him who knows not whither he is going. 

That your aims in life are high, that you are pledged 
to a life of effort and growth, is shown by your pres- 
ence here. Were it not so, you would never have 
pressed thus far onward. You would be with the 
hundreds and thousands of your contemporaries who 
are satisfied with inferior aims reached in an inferior 
way. 

We all recognize this fact, even though we may not 
have put the thought into words. The banks recognize 
it. Without a dollar in your pocket, you can borrow 
money on the strength of your purpose. Many of you 
have already done this. You may have to do it again. 
It is right that you should. Strength of purpose is a 
legitimate capital. By your own desires and aspirations 
you are enriched. In a free country there can be but 
one poor man — ^the man without a purpose. 
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What you have done thus far is little in itself. You 
have reached but the threshold of learning. Your 
education is barely begun, and there is no one but you 
who can finish it. Your thoughts are but as the 
thoughts of children, your writings but trash from the 
world's wastepaper basket. Nothing that you know, 
or think, or do but has been better known or thought 
or done by others. The work of your lives is barely 
begun. You must continue to gjow as you are now 
growing before you can serve the world in any im- 
portant way. But the promise of the future is with 
you. You have the power and will of growth. The 
sunshine and rain of the next century will fall upon 
you. You will be stimulated by its breezes, you will be 
inspired by its spirit. 

It is not an easy thing to grow. Decay and decline 
is easier than growth — so the trees will tell you. 
Growth is slow, and hard, and wearisome. The lob- 
ster suffers the pangs of death every time he outgrows 
and sheds his shell; but each succeeding coat of 
armor is thicker, and stronger, and more roomy. So 
with you. You will find it easier not to develop. It 
will be pleasanter to adjust yourself to old circum- 
stances and to let the moss grow on your back. The 
struggle for existence is hard; the struggle for im- 
provement is harder; and some there are among you 
who sooner or later will cease struggling. Such will 
be the cases of arrested development — ^those who prom- 
ised much and did little, those whose education did 
not bring effectiveness. Be never satisfied with what 
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you have accomplished, the deeds you can do, the 
thoughts you can think. Such satisfaction is the sting 
of old age, the feeling that the best is behind us, and 
that the noble quest is over forever. 

The scholar shall be a man of honor, one whom men 
may trust. Once a king wrote to his queen, after a 
disastrous battle: "Madam, all is lost — ^all but our 
honor." When honor is saved a battle can never be 
lost. But in many of the battles and sham fights of the 
world — in most of those, perhaps, in which you will be 
called to take part, — ^the honor on one side or the other 
is the first thing to be lost. Some men, in entering 
public life, lay aside their consciences as Cortez burned 
his ships, that they may not be tempted to retreat 
toward honor and decency. People say, as you have 
heard, that the sense of honor in our republic is wan- 
ing ; that sentiment in politics or business is a thing of 
the past. Certainly, from Franklin, and Hamilton, and 
Knox, and Jay to some public servants we have seen, 
the fall has been great, and the descent to Avemus 
seems easy. We hear sometimes of men who possess 
the old-fashioned ideas of honor, and we associate 
these men with the knee-breeches, and wigs, and ruf- 
fles of the same old-fashioned times. The moral law 
is growing flexible with use, and parts of it, like the 
Blue Laws of Connecticut, are already out of date. 
See to it that it is not so with you. In any contest fair 
play is better than victory. The essence of success is 
fair play. 

As honest men and women, you will often find your- 
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selves in opposition to those who regard themselves as 
leaders of reform.* A cause founded on sentiment, 
even though it be righteous sentiment, cannot succeed 
all at once, and never unless controlled by wisdom. 
Political expediency may be a wiser guide than feeling 
alone. There is some truth in the paradox that senti- 
mentality in politics is more dangerous than venality, 
and that the venal man is our safeguard against the 
idealist and enthusiast. Venality, with all its evils, is 
conservative, hence opposed to ill-considered action. 
Laissez-faire" is now a discredited principle. It is no 
longer possible to let things take their course when so 
many men try to find out what is right, and use every 
effort to bring it about. But we must remember that 
men can do only what is possible. All unscientific or 
sentimental tinkering with society, and law, and gov- 
ernment is still "laissez-faire." The blind effort to do 
the impossible effects nothing. It is only the whirl of 
the water in the eddy of the stream, which in no way 
hastens or changes its flow. Man must first learn the 
direction of the currents. The efforts he puts forth 

'Professor H. H. Powers has said: "A knowledge of the magnitude 
and complexity of the causes of social phenomena tends to disparage 
panaceas and all hasty efforts for social improvement However much 
we may believe in the control of social evolution by reason and human 
effort, a study of society cannot but convince us that changes must 
be slow to be either wholesome or permanent, and that effort spent on 
merely proximate causes is ineffectual. These conclusions are not agree- 
able to those who organize crusades. It is one of the painful incidents 
of science that the student is so often called upon to part company 
with the reformer. The fervid appeals and enthusiastic championship 
by which he seeks to enlist men into a grand reforming mob grate 
harshly on the ears of one who sees the difficulties of bettering society, 
while the other sees only its desirability. After a few vain attempts 
to inoculate a little science into these reformers while they are charging 
at double-quick, the student is apt to give up the attempt and to seem 
henceforth unfriendly to reform." 
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must be in harmony with these currents, else his labors 
may hinder, and not help, real progress. The opposite 
of laissez-faire is not action simply, but action based 
on knowledge. 

To be known as an apostle or as the devotee of some 
special idea, often prevents a man from learning or 
from growing. The apostle fears to confuse his mind 
with the results of the study of social forces. The 
scholar cannot ignore these forces, and must be pre- 
pared to reckon with each one, but this does not justify 
indifference or obstruction. Wisdom and sobriety arise 
from the efforts of wise and sober men. Wise and 
sober you should be, if you are rightly educated. 

Not all of you will leave your names as a legacy to 
your country's history. The alumni roll of your Alma 
Mater may be at last the only list that remembers you ; 
but if you have been a center of right living and right 
thinking, if the character of your neighbors is the 
better for your having lived, your life mission will have 
been fulfilled. No man or woman can do more than 
that. "True piety," as you have heard to-day, "con- 
sists in reverence for the gods and help to man.* 
Therefore help men. Seek that spiritual utilitarianism 
whose creed is social perfection, and foster that intel- 
ligent patriotism which chastens because it loves." 

•Professor George Elliott Howard. 
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